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TYB^ TSptCaE TP WRITING; THEORI AND 3SA0HI5S 



NKSD FOR A THEORY 



What doss vfwanet need to know in order to vzzxte? QraxcA. 
answers to th.. -goesroan suggest many things, all _-f ther. ap- 
pearing: to be j«se=. Writers need to know a language,, ifete iaeas 
they want to ^aspxess. ways to organise the ideas i±cr exprv.ssjLari 
Longer reflection raises problems with these answers, fc&at -ac 
writers need -^siiSes what they know to speak langassge? 3?-w etc 
they fbrm rtheir iwSeas for expression? Can they have ide- ^ 
without worff*2 *5Sv c33 they want to write in the afirst p£kee? 
-How do wzi±m* 'r^jrove" their first hints of ideasS How does a, 
collection c es become a coherent persuasive assay vorth r 

the time of ass2 s 

" • Ari ? ansNii & dhese, .questions must discuss -fc» ide«& deve- 
lop, how soater csax. turn new i ^as intb written ? cose, and 
what such pr sses require. Of course these ;sa* ; are- not al- 
ways straigr.-- rward. A classroom essay assignHsrfcrrmav precede 



r-r,-: choosing t±r f-pic, andi sometynes an idea seems lacs: all 



% : "existence; iscei ^nd'|u^l:^orid' s -appear/; to create fee- concept. 



. . wha^rtheyi 
writers; Wc 



^viewing ctheir completed drafts finaEiy. discover 
to: rsay.i:. ' The process is confused , -ani .-student. 



Sl^WritetsViwant-^ knbw ;Jev«ry thing .at '6nc.e < _ \ \ Teachesasrof basic 



writing^ process ?to ^te^raine^f 




HOW IDEAS EDSSLOP 



V£ ... ... ; 



Ait idea begins when a mind csacfironts the world, 
Mrect3£y ox symbolically;; • J )agine-3t mind uncon sc ious , ssieep , 
wrariHr tTO r ^ the conversation at t- cock- 

tail psaxtylbr ^ the tfaf f ic on\^he . srreet . ; The mind way * 
4dli?:g3£amia; a: 'confused flurry of Light arid dark xm»&e& on the 
Tret_»ntL. .Suddenly something snags the wandering itu^: stops, it, 
haMts it/ and holds it. The hook might be the thirxsi 's name, . 
tite cr^ of her child, or lines that resemble /(a ./jyamol :hat once 
5aad meting for tiiat mind. The h&ok involves the motasss ,of 
tile mind and all its previous knowledge. The hosac catjses a .•' 
pailise for a^ehtxoh iu: M the perce^fcion begins to 

become an idea . .A sleeper awakes . 

Consider/ for example , what your own mind jc&cht do when it 
confronts what is on the page at the" end of this reading. That 
page could contain a picture, a word in any language, a name, 
an outline, a symbol. What is it" (Don ' t look now . ) Will your 
mind stop to peruse it, or will you turn to the next page without , 
paying any attention?. If you pause, . what discrete mental processed 
occur?.. •■ '. 

To attend to a perception, a mind focuses on it, to look at 
it more sharply and to verify its supposed identity The mind 
isees \ just enough to attribute some possible value to the ;perceptipn.^ 
" ^^f^^^^^ik'. the mind c s expectations? The. mind miglit com- 
pare the perception with a pattern of previous; "expb|ur^s , trying, i 
to recognize enough familar details to predict what follows, >.wha^ 
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is unseer .=r unheard, wnat is blurred or whispered or hidden 
in any wsrg, it tries to make sense. 

The naind tends to name the perception , or at leas£ to 
associate? i±t with pres=_aus similar items that had some meaning 
"in the pet. Naming ioe idea makes it easier to handle and 
gives a toad for controlling it. Naming also classifies it, 
grouping rt with similar items, perhaps limiting it. Classifi- 
cation .categories may kelp to explain the idea, or they may con- 
strain it wrongfully, especially if they are applied too early. 

The mind may recognize that something does not make sense. 
It may go back with a sharper focus and closer attention to , 
recheck the facts perceived . It distinguishes small 
details^that make a difference. Before it wanders or explains the 
perception as 'an error, ail -irrelevancy, or a joke, the mind will » 
try to create a setting where the perception would make sense. 
At this point it is performing the very complicated process 

of inference. The mind may netd to create and test hypotheses. 

This mind is reasoning* 

/Then the miiid plays-with the idea : Arranges it in order , 

sees when it existed, wonders if it exists at all , looks for its| ? 

examines its effect's , and Relates it to all its immediate 
r and/u££^^ trying to 

solve. If it finds a ;lace for the perception, it builds it in; ; 

It complete structure that constitutes . 

its view of the universe. The initial 'perception has gained. 

sucfc^value^^ 

it further or tb| persuade others of its reality. 

-'^■•rV.;-;'--/v...,:7- ' , ■ • . ■ 



Consider what happened. The mind became aware. It : -jsssc 
its own motivation to resjpond to what interested it. Its 
motivated -response was quite different fjrom reacting to s> 
stimulus Jen a manner exactly the same as that of every otfaex 

animal brain that had been trained to do the same. The 3E±nd ha:d 

* ■ 

its own purposes. It chose to pay attention 'to what had aignifi- 
cance for it. Then it sharpened focus and perceived details , 
both independently and in patterns. It searched the context for 
clues. It set expectations. It attempted to predict a dassi- 
f ication to define the perception* It compared* th^Vperxsption 
with items similar to it either literally of figuratively. The 
mind recalled the associations of the perception in past-vex- . \ . 
perience. It contrasted the perception with what it was not; 
it might have distinguished it from its setting in time a!nd ■?£ 
place. ■ m \- , ^ .... 

The mind abstracted the essential features of the perception 
and then. tried to reorganize them into something with meaning. 
Perhaps the perception suggested an incident in a story or a', 
step in a process.- It might have been part of a problem or 'its 
solution. 

The mind might have realized that it beheld "not just a part 
of a whole thing but something >so complex that it had 'to be 
divided before it could be analyzed and explained. The mind 
might~have~r e j:o"i^^^ feature s ' 

which it had not known were related. Something began to make . 
sense. When .the mind realized how one thing related to another/ 
it found meaning. \May be it . summarized the tneaning and embedded it 



in more complex structures. The mind wanted meanings "because . 
th^y showed how two things relate , and if any two things relate, 
° then perhaps other things' relate, and perhaps the whole universe 
could make some , sense. So the mind elaborated on the perception 
and continued to manipulate it, going back when necessary 
. through all the" processes by which it had discovered meaning.' 
As the mind reviewed the perception, it literally saw it again, 
but with 0 a more' informed perspective. The mind realized the 

, — Jk 

meaning of the perception and evaluated it as a full-fledged 
idea. What it did not like or could not make sense of, it 
changed: it revised, modified, expanded, deletecf, reorganized. 
What the mind could; riot deal with, it rejected. What it 
accepted, it wanted to (express* angl communicate. 

When writers want to communicate an idea, they go through 
many of the processes of the perceiver. @ood writers are aware 
the purpose that motivates .their writing. They attract the 
readers 1 attention ibo signific *nt derails. They describe, list, 
classify, define, compare, contrast, negate, narrate, reason, 
divide, repeat, elaborate,' modify, organize, pattern, coordinate 
subordinate , etc The mental processes become rhetorical pro- ■ 
: \ ce ssie s . 1 Wr i t e r s give readers mate rials to recreate pe rcept ion. 

• Now wheri^ari most competent writers first learn ; ; , 

/ tliesek p^cedur^s t to ;use ln;.Jcdinpps ing? Probably not through 

specif^ in their formal edu-v - 

^cation. Most competent writers and teachers of writing learned 
these, composing steps as mental ^processes > They recogni zed ' 
them in reading. They used them in speakings and *they spoke; 



formal instruction in them, it was only later, after long prac- 
tice. Even then, the Instruction probably only asked for 
application of the processes. Courses in writing and" speaking 
• often assumed that the prior mental skills have already developed, 

; without specific teaching. Instruction usually covers only th^ 

veneer of. such topics as the fine points of definition, formal 

... ,' . . . . \ ' J ■ ■ ■ * . ■ • ■ . 

, sout lines .,. and labeling similes and ittetaphors and parts of speech. % 

Mos t people who become teachers learned the ""mental processes 

V ; so naturally themselves ttiat they never think of teaching them. 

However, some adult basic writing students need 'help to. perfdrm . 

: ;V these processes and express them in writing. ° In Piagetan terms , 

they cannot do. formal operations. All students get a good start 

from realizing th&t they already have skills that they can use 

V to* think up something to write, somethings' worth writing; a 

review of mental processes gives them a heuristic device to gather 

concepts already in their, heads. Yet some students do not focus 

th£ir attention on a single topic when they write, ^ome have 1 

trouble with classification and abstraction, even with negation 

and contrast. Some are not precise. Some find arithmetic hard, 

and some confuse the concepts behind almost / and barely . Many 

\, . cannot do the thinking that college courses require; they need help. 

Few students have much experience writing, so they need a 

chance to develop a writing fluency. ' Often students write as 

they speak, not realizing how writing differs from speech. 

« % They must slow down to consider ^reader's need for information 

Hi. ^ that, is not spoken , such as °the meaning of now . Too many 

^.y- .::./,^eo^e.]believe that polished writing always flows smoothly 

\ , from the i; , pens ''of skilled writers . All need to feel authorized 
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■.• to write *' * '*•..* 

» " * 

. • - Adult basic .writing , students already have complex thoughts 

„ %ha t s are longer. than a* single sentence- These students h^ve 

experience. They, know they often must evaluate and- make de- 

■ • ■ ;• •' ' .4 ■ ■ • ■ . . ""• 

cisions before. all the: facts -are in. .However when they try 

■ j ' ■ •■' ■»»".' 

to write fairly/ they seem indecisive. When they try to write 
in an orderly manner,, they aire not aware of the* strength of 
different ways of arranging material. *No one ever convinced 
them to do more than tell how they reached a conclusion in order 
l*ta persuade readers of the general truth of that conclusion. 
Thus they need systematic instruction in the mental processes 
that writing requires. . 

In the absence of research proving a *,A k slopmental 
sequence of these mental ^skills , an ins true ^* l t- r only trv a 
prac^i^ai s^quenbe .. Simple steps must precede complex steps 
that include them. • Purpose or motivation is basic, of course . 
Attention must come bef ore extv^nded discussion of perception - 
and detail. Always, of course, there is re-cycling . Some 
details are similar, and some are different'; the two types "need 



p related discussions., Simple arrangements by space and- time 




Instruction on thinking 1 skills may surprise adult basic 

writing students who are not aware %of the true difficulty of 

writing • Often they say their problem is- someone's judgment 1 

,of their grammar or spelling'. Such surface details distract 

them from the, deeper problems of writing: changing^ shapeless' ; 
- # - . \ % i ■ . .... 

. ideas into forms that minds can -manipulate . One way to atfoid * 

^ this mechanical distractiqn is .to' promise a late£ time for 

t « • ■ ' V * ' 

errot analysis and polishing,- but to start off with a stimula- " 
ting problem*, $he right problem can motivate thoughtful writing.* 
its solution can £each the. students to perform the next step. 
Thte difficulty of the problem challenges th^eml 4 / v" 

When" students need to learn how^ to perform a mental process 

to learn- something «new r the instructor must teach it # not .just 

... . . , t • .■ * i • ( ^ * 

foster it. j Teaching a process means defining it/ dividing it 
into parts or steps, an$ demonstrating 1 it, as well\as supervising 
practice of it. Demonstrations using stu4ent ideas - t can be lex— 
hausting for instructors but extremely. beneficial f or 'students . 

When students can do something (making comparison, solving a 
problem) at the end of a week § that, they could not , do at the be- 
ginning/ they ha learned Spme thing. They feel dood afbout their 
learning. After they have written something worth) communicating 
with precision and polish/ ^editing "has, more value jtHan exercise 
drills. ^Students then want to improve and revise,.] In revision, 
their draft improves. However, to revise they -fir 9 t must shape 
their frameless thoughts into a firm rhetorical form.; 



MENTAL PROCESSES IN RHETORIC 



A system of ^ effective communication is known as a rhetoric. 
\ Writers are concerned with, rhetoric whether they knoy the word 
rhetbric or not . Rhetoric is gaining renewed interest now f or .. 
several, reasons • One is that the public is becoming aware that 
this techniques of rhetoric can have effects that are good as 4 well 
as bad. Since these techniques have the power to sway opinion, 
they are useful to everyone who wants to communicate. They aire' 
useful for people who aire not advertisers, politicians, liars, 
iv poets, or preachers . All kinds of sociable people want to in-. 
V fiuence others. Thus they want to know more about many rhetorical 
techniques as wdll as about body language . People want to know 
about rhetoric because they want to communicate more effectively;. 
3iid rhetoric is ^ system by which they can learn to do so . 
A; ^etoric teaches a process ^ Students have little interest, 

beyond a £rade, in producing for $ teacher >a* technically perfect 
e paper . : Teachers who want papers that exemplify tiie : punctuation ' 



•TV--.---: 



d£ c^ * nlc 



until they get what they /want. Students learn the punctuation 

express coq^ 




Cbm^sition . * >A new* journal, R esearch- in : the Teaching of English , 



implications that writing 



teacher to know. . Research • takes a >long time to ..filter 



down to? classroom teachers who Vere trained before the date of 

^JAttK^tesearfc 

' :vi ^^ • .. • . v : '' *■•.- ■• . .; 

Tea^ers^w^ a con- ?f 



complaints about poor writing. It 
is realistic and positive. It can present a list of steps. . 
3 > ; . :'Mere>is & -however , fSome da,hger tha:t teaching rhetoric oversim- 



:%^§ ll^^ process . The public clamoring: 

: ; , ^ that grammar is the" 



■.A 



^13^ ' the rich tra,diti^«s^f 




M^oi^^' ^ grammar and .rhetoric . 

: The> hiiii^n<d^ true basic , ^Turning 



MM 
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a' shapeless idea infco a ^sensible string of words is a basic 
: : . : : challenge ; ' Rlxe.€6ribal principles try "to meet the challenge. :;. 

Many of the principles that ha re survived since ^ the days, of *. 
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^. ixistotle bases that cognitive psychologists ^re now ' s " 

^ } demonstrating . ' it is worthwhile, to look at their work .on the ) : y | 
' ways: in which 1 the human mind operates and then to relate them to ;tra~ : ;| 
• ditional v> rhetorical concepts. Let us scan their theories -"aRd^res earch:** 

■ V; ^ ^The Active Mind ; • , ,, y \ ; - 

i:,-.----*^ V v,..;o;A •'-...•.«•, •\-:--rv-. ..... VV^^^^' •-• ''V- « v-- . • ; : /•> • , . ' • . • , • ! - ; -..: , .v^ 

^»:.:V:v^--^^>-^:v^ , ..-:.:V*'... . • . i V- .V^ ■ ' ^\ 

^v;0::^SS C^nd^ti^ jisychblog^ working at building a'v " : 

^ \ m • '-^ey^iBg.i"n - by assuming v i 

''V ;, *> ^ * - — T' : " ^ ' . ^, 

tt-^atl^ed^ seek but • infomation ; • they ■ 
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i^eiry su<2pe revise their models and plans according 

to tlifeir^ People have motivation beyond simply 

respon^^ . 

vCognitive psychologists assume that complex thinking 
arises from a small number of intellectual processes and that 
^h^xStxc features reflect the processes. These cognitive or 
meiital processes ar^^ the ways by which a human mind directs its 
attention, ^observes significant details, and relates those 
details to previous experiences so as to find or create meaning 



and- to build afcfc> Into its- universal .' und «s t audingoV * ■ 

.Basl^'§ental processes in the* study of cognitive psy- , 

!••. •" • • ■ . • » , • •" • ..... . : . • ' • - ., - . ' . c 

phobqgy include attention , perception , abstraction, problem-. .;' 
solving, learning , s> memory , and using language (Lachman, Lachman, 
and : Butter field, 1979):. This list has various parallels in > 



/ ' j categories of educational objectives. For example, Bloom's ' 
% p cognitive V i^vels are* knowledge , comprehension , , application , 




to the Analytic; methods 
fa and to the f iveja^feB^of *^ ^ 
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representation is central. Representation, of course, goes 
beyond language. Words and concepts have separate storage in 
all of the major competing models (Lachman et al , pp. 128 f f ) . 
The theorists assxame that to understand a word , concept, or 
- v imaige, one i^st a its relationships to other, words 

ror^c^^ or thing s v Theorists on information processing , 

,likv<^^^^ of associations that have no content 

With afiwtion 'of links thact specify the relationships . 

v ;/^.': : :^ theory of sentence comprehension by Herbert 

Glarfc (iacfe 1979, pp* 441-449) * 

\ says tta a contract expressing their 

V :ass The contract guides them to re- 

%S:-y. : ^ to kmwr^ or given data by adding bridging, 

and' festruct\tt c a new cohesive meaning in the re- 



. \ 
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lationships . iL'et. us consider how these theories work in Rhetoric . 



X 

Mental Processes in Invention 



" in classical )ph&ix>^ learned to appeal' to the 

^pafchos^ r^ \Xhe audience , through their own ethos or 

r ethics , with the logos or- logic and knowledge of the subject. 
Bhetoricians re^la audiences ds^h&ir in- 



.vent their content, arrange it,. style it, deliver it, and make 

it memorable* • *" • 
' Invention^ as discovering Wha^ to~ sayi Brainstorming and 
l.j.'V - meditation, are ex^ of- prewri*ting methods of invention. 

^ r -Other "Methods raise questions systematically with. lists. Some 
c use^ grids at topics journal^sfiaally.v' 

fe't '1 or as if they 'were dtamas. Th^se Systems* of invention, called 



heuris€ics, guide an imagination as it wanders around an area, 
: looking for supportive arguments • - 

When Aristotle discussed invention, he listed common 
places or topics for getting ideas of what to say. His topics 
for generating content have come^ to be taught currently as 
patterns for de^elpping and organizing content. They include 
definition, cbn^arison and cdrvtr:ast r \ exemplification* classifi- 
cation; and cause and effect . We stiil use, these patterns be- 
ckuse they have a psychological reality, (D'Angelo, in press) . They 
jseem to beV ways^ the, human, mind operates,, The -mind defines the 
focus of its .attention; it perceives details, that it ; carj .compare 
and. contrast; it abstracts, to find examples and classifications; " 
it ^splvfea, problem^ analyzing causers and effects ; and ,it learns 
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' V ; r ^ them In ^ languag^ f or ii 

^ ^ communication 'aridv^urther, manipulation .What results from these probes 

J Vi. ■: ' • «*' -V. • .... - - . • • • . . •■ • • ■{ . ■•• • - - .- * - • 

• ^ ^ s : ; . 

; W : ^thoTOughlyi ,t^a^4nybn^ .aiialy i^ing^. vn: i ting must begin with th^. : :^:\i;: 

'fe^^-Writ 
. V tiie^ 

know ; ^ then shapes the\ ; 

r: ^>\r^: ^-^^ ; f •^if:^^ ^^^^^^ .^-^.^ ; • ^ '? ■ .': • - : ' • 7 ■ •', : .//.V "vA^ 

^ntent • to ' r meet « ^ the,; ^reader; s needs,. A writer needs to imag ine v ; 
2 , reader Jahd ..the. scenej^of hthe ^reading : <£he physical setting ; ; ; ■ 



fe- ! . content 



:.yv:;the 




content. m ,; ' i / , \ ;> J • , > m r , 



Mental Processes in Arrangement v 

- : ' • .:. 'V ,- ■ V / ; ■ ; | 

v/ . Invent^ seek a structure: invention overlaps or- 

ganization. The reverse is also true*v ^ good way to think 
of j items is to list them or organize them in some way. In ; 
1620 Francis Bacon noted the natural human desire to assume 

and create structured 'relationships./ 

." :• ••'! '. \*V : ' - . ' -■ '. /,.■./• - , •••• . . 

'} rr :;'J[ What do cogni tive, psychologists know today about 4 the 7 

II formation of .classifications and abstractions.? Little, but 

: ; the nerves used in ^seeiiig ; creat^ some type" of early .transforma- 

; - tibn or: organizing during the synapse, since the •.. 

human eye' has more Receptors than the optic nerve has ganglion 

« ;• 'A « ^ k'^K''. •.' ■•■ ' 

^ ceil^fiiiersT^ 493-94) V Thus perception 

%^nnotibe 'passive . f •" Observers -must organize their perception ■ ^. 

llffKunoSrSa^ they can report it to -others; 

.:|f:tw- ; v;::^t^ ■ •••••••• ^ ■ v i ;: VV ; 4 " " 

l^s^-anGons Vision at some 

.' time • , Emig. : (19 78 instates ' that none of "the well-'known blind. 
" -writers were blind ; ;at- birth. She Suggests that writing' require, 
setting firm figure^grouhd relationships so ; that the writer'- can 

; i; :fb^us^ * ■ ',''•'••:',> 

• . - - ' '.: '.. .... , : . ■ .. : >-.:. 

. ; "•~Tr; ch iidren develop naturally in .their ability to make grpups 

^rp:.::^ ; ■ c 

>,;-^Bruner#ift567> inhelder and^Piaget r 1964 ; Brittpn, . 1970, ,p. 205 
/••v^Appleb.e^y' l --i'9^7 mature', they learn to make in- 

.-v..- -V .vi'l; ^'"r"' vi I. •; ; . 1 . • • - I .. . • . •, . .. • * - 

:Wcreas^ (Moffett, 1968) . Qualifying 

. ' . • : -.c:.. :v -' • ' \ \ .f ■ . ' ■: 2l--'^- ^ 

thought ^ ,s tructure develop together . 

X ^j^i^ibasiclwriting students are often good speakers with;; 

an exceiient /meitfory and a wealth of -experience'. and information. 
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Yet they do not know how to push their shapelesn ideas into a 
sensible line of words on a page* They do> not know how to or- 
ganize a system to pull the thoughts out of their heads because 
they lack experience with writing. They are not aware of the 
differences between speaking and writing , such as in the need 
to .specify context in an introduction. As a result, they do not 
take advantage of all the resources of writing^ 

Students practicing organizational structures may realize 
how .discovery or invention works „^Using prescribed outlines may 
force them to -put their _ideas into 'the expected form. Thiy dis- 
cover new 'ideas: to fill in blank spaces; they the same ^hing 
that scientist do. Organizing* an idea f to wri-qs^ i± forces and 
creates thinking. - The thinking changes the thJinker, as mature 
thought dif fers from beginning thought . Thinking develops \ * \. 
! through w -'Composition can test and develop unwritten icjeas , 1 

^proy^ with or 'without^ making; formal outline beforehand. c ■! 

;h:;--: 5 ?^ it en- , c ' j 

v.-. < •• •• <•.- • . • . • .- ■ . . . • f • ... 

categories , 9 such as . , : 
^ ^ in ^e future ^r in hypotheses . Students .need y , : '■ 

V^.'vv • "V • "'■>■_' '' tf „ . ";v. v - ,v--^/; r—-;-' •,v. e :'. •. . . .* ■ . * . : : • • * -\ •*••; 

.'•Vi' 1 ".; " : • v ; . : ' . •'.-•••'..••V. • . .r»- f - . . ■ * - { - '•• 

; It^pbj ei?Eif ie / encouraging pr xvasfce \% ^ .-v 



mm-B... _ 



•^•;v^ reflect • \ The consequences ^ > 

;iv ' \df Ot^ ,and : :^kplan : '. , ' ^ 

>■'>''..• "'- - ' •'•> ■7°';''^ r '•''•>''• - • « ■ V jt\ ' :•;>.•.>;••; '• • ••' '''"■■■■:);':■■ 

v;* : ' ; for the '.future. ^0rgani2ing : thoughts; an ^a^er enables writers;- to 

: f ; ; v:'." ; ,';7'V i ;"-;>:V;man xpulateWmoiiSj d.temsi;-ia»n their : short-term memories .can - holdi ■ ■. . ;i W§ 
•;\ f!-.,'. «" ..^ •; '■ ...... . 

. ^ ' People use- thedr taciti personal^expan^ianLg conceptual frame-, |' s 

1^3? ^'•'•l' ^brks^ ito. : ^accbmmodate and assimilate., t'heir experiences. ( Polariyi i9 5 8 ), . 

%ti:^y>:' '>J^;-j' • • » . ' ' : .* !.; ■,■■■-'■ '. • ■ 



mr&n these * conceptual frameworks are weak, practice on the mental 
- v»> ~<s&s in writing can strengthen the patterns to accomodate 
expediences. 

Dif±erent^organizational frameworks have different ^effects . 
Researchers get "unexpected results when they rearrange the in- 
formation in a paragraph (Ue .Beaugrande , 1978). This whole 
matter of psychological effects of arrangement needs more re- 
search. Perhaps disorganized presentations' require readers to 
process them more deeply, and the deeper processing makes them 

better remembered . - 

An inductive cautious organization has persuasive powers * 
in difficult situations. Such arrangement has been called a , 
female mode of rhetoric (Farrell, 1979) . Men and. women differ, 
slightly in their preference for various types of support • 
(Hiatt, 1978) . Regardless of the reasons for differences, 
writers who know all the forms available can make the best , 
choice . Poor readers need extra help- moving;, from linear se^ 
quences tO'heirarchies; (Hartwell, 1979). / . ' 

: Ideas are related 'in only a limited number of ways f or" 
Winterowd (1970) :' coordinate,,: obvexsative, causative /. Conclusive 
alternative, inclusive, and possibly sequential. One way to;,",. 
• analyze how' sentences relate to another xo '.to look at each, sen- 1 ? 
» tehee in linear ^ or (3 er; , another way is to find: a pattern of 
repetition or spatial arrangement of ' the., elements. The latter 
D'Angelo calls paradigmatic analysis (1975). He feels that - 
paradigmatic and linear analysis are more helpful than the = 
traditional concepts of unity and coherence when students look 
for patterns in writing. He questions whether children can > 



be taught structure or if they must discover it for themselves. 

Linear thinking has its uses. However, a narrative of 
progress cannot substitute for the analytical thinking that 
college courses 'require (Flower, 1979) . Students need to learn - 
methods. of logical and hierarchical organization so that they * 
can express and comprehend ideas that linear or temporal patterns. 

obsfcure . '-— , •' — : — — ; " 7* 

, After writers have chosen a pattern, they give readers cues 
that signal the organization. How to. use these cues is part of 
instruction in reading. The cues also may indicate style, " 
which has iriany. features. ? " .c ., *, . 

- •' . Mental- Processes in Style i \ ;-. 



Styles 'differ in their degree^of cohesion and detachment , ^ 
7 according .to Jobs (1961, ,p.' ,38) 1 ^The traditipn^ of • 

stvle classified figures and tropes as techniques used for. 
cbiliparison-. Stylise exercifies still promote proficiency in , J 
Iwik^^^^^^c^e^ such as Corbett "of fer them today .(1971, 
p. 534) . He quotes Quintilian, ""Write well and you "will soon >; ✓ 

write quickly . " . ' t - v ^ • ;*^V' : 

' .' • ';^As stx^ehts imatufe -and-maW observa-y 
: tiwl,rthey may. notice similarities and inherent relationships 

-tr.x«> . A..^- •■■ v.- •• 

- :ih : ^hei^ho^^sen^cesV and- theyv^4naturally;;move .to combxne • 
them; As children , mature,' they embed: more ideas into s the .minimal 
• terminal uni^S'-^^-H^ ^consist of ; an ; 

; -independent S attached dependent clauses , X1977) > 

i Children in grades sik and ten have written syntax that w^s more " 

v^ : ; { '^, v^ : V^ ' V;. -.^.J- v . , ., ^ > 'V,V, : ; :..y,,. ■ - . , , . . •; \' ■ . - 

^ .*..,«;••' V.- ■• ■. ■.>,-. , ; ' • • • * A-. *< . . . f 7; ■. -'X - * i J . ' u : - ■ ■ * •« • -. / . ^ '• 1 >^ 

,V:' : ' •. U - { ;•:>• ' * ■ < r <\. ' V A • , - j .• '.. •• «.», * 

Wm^^y — :t ' V,; , i . >, • ^ ' . ?\- - - y * *. * . • -r . 



complex in argument .than in description arid narration - (crowhurst ^ 
and Pich^, 1979; Britton, et al., 1975, p. 2). Perhaps style 
reflects a writer's individual conceptual organization (Ohmann, 
1964). At any rate, recent research has found that counts of 
T-units or such incidentals do not adequately predict the quality 



of adult writing (Emig, .197,1; Nold arid "Freedman, 1977; Gebhard, 

1978) . )•,:,'•'',•' : ' . ' 

Cognitive psychologists have not yet agreed on the size of 
the smallest perceptual unit: letter, syllable, word, etc. 
(Lachman et al., pp. 492 ff.). They have experimental evidence, '/ . 

t;> ....... • ' * ■ " ■ . ■ ' ( . \ " 

however; that people usually process simple, active, affirmative, 
declarative* sentence? faster than other sentences . < People r'er , 
jnemben moaning^ 0 not form, but context influences the. dnterpreta- 
.- tlon. ' *• * - \' " . ^ ." *. - ■ 

1 - r ;° Rental Prbce^ in Memory . a ^ 
. . ' ■■. /.■>/" . . • . ■■ >;'- , : • . -■ ? : " ; . . '■ \ . • . > 1 

■■. • jV : -Current theories ;about memory 'di^ and _ 

long-term memory . ' Long-term- memory seems unlimited % ifl si ?e and r >.\ 
^m^ but recall is difficult/ The content of . short-term memory v 
is<,easily recalled immediately, but it is limited to about seven.. 
'■ f . unit^(Miller\ 1956) . "To 'increase the capacity of. short-term •* 
, memory, o^eNcan, chunk material into 'larger units. For example, 
'■- the fir's t thre^\digits in a "telephone number , are remembered as a . 
. single unit . frhe "clmnking principle suggests the advantage \ of . ' ' 
'classif ication Ischemibs^and- hierarchical outlines over straight .. 

:"' linear ; lists. ' -, ; VS. ■ ■ -i '" : - r-'^'.r 

"'■ 'The cognitive psycho logists^seem" to" agree that -lexical memory 
" differs 'from visual or conceptual memory i ; . Up to now; experimental 



results have not clarified how the memories operate and connect 
(Lachman et al . , pp. 298-334) U Some modelers draw, networks with 
nodes of meaning. Many modern, researchers have found that 
, pictures are remembered better than abstract words (Reynolds 
^ coding system might account for this 

difference; but relating the two. codes to each other remains ^ 
a problem (Paivio, 1911) .. 
:"" -■ Other differences in memories are between the episodic 

memory "bfautobiog learning experiences 0 and the semantic 

memory of facts and meanings . Semantic memory uses inference/ 
• which a ^hierarchical network model can provide.- for*, but one such/ 
model /(Quillian's) has problems with negative statements 
' Another network •• model' (by Collins and Loftus ) traces Spreading 

* activation through , a network of concept nodes , .. each tagged; to 
; * tell the relevance of ' the concept, to other concepts . A third 

•; . . ■ .. , :::v:-.,:-. •■ ,c". • ' • : '•' : " , . • '• ■ . 'W ' 

^ /! . ^ ieatures r - thi s mqdel 

§;^y^ s \ ''-by; Smith, Shoben f : &:ikips> - uses \the- rhetorical concept's of v. : 

|iX^.y y definition and comparison . All models of memory .must account. " 

A.- • .. : • • \~vv > - . .. 

•^;*;V • I- V,-. ;•• _ \Jr j. 1-1 



m 

;.v.i-. : 



for- all ? the processes" rhetoric. - .7 - : ' : - ;. : ". , •'- •• 

. . .. . ■ • -ikO/ ■'. . ' '.' ■' •• v.: • • • 

r . : ; . ' • • : • A ; :mem^ry a°id; ef Or vRamus >'.-'• four hundred years, "ago, ' was : the. ; . ' , 

'&-'<■., ■ • •• ■ - ■ , ~ • ./ ■ ■ ■■' ~ . ■■ - -.' 1 .«■ 

Qf l l J arrangement of categories in ? -dialectal order. Earlier, Cicero v 

V ■/ , . '•• - • - ' •• , I ' ■ ' ' ' • , :!i>;\:: : \ ■ ' •' : • '• 

knd- Ouintiliah -used ' as memory aids the images that Aristotle ; .., 



made tense s more 



'•? • ^memorable -in;, rebeht^experiments .by Harris . andABrewer (Lacbjnan , , . 

TV- . et al. rP '. 433) . \\ \ ' : - - . ... ' 

V v.- •:■ • - ' i • • ; -'.■/.«•■.■.',;■■ v. ' 

:.V A reader:* simembry^benef its ; from th^ : use/.b f trans i tional \ ; 

' * , - ties and repetitions'- of a small 'number of th'amatic" tags ; (Hir.sch> v 
5 ^ l' 1977V. Writers' .memories also benefit. I.t is easier to recall „ 




succeeding sentences when the relationship between sentences 
is close. The degree of closeness can be measured by the 

i > . number^ bf repeated propositional arguments, according to Hirsch, 
who based his theory o5 readability on the work of. many cog- 
nit ive psychologists . He recommended that writers make their . 

^ : ^ with integrative devices : 

such as: transitions and 

'U- V. » - r Mental Processes in ^ Deljvery 

^ "A^ modern rhetoricians often ignore delivery , it 

• causes problems, for .basic writing students who are/ not yet 

;: : accustomed to the '-demands of .writing that differ from/those of , . . * . 

> ; v speaking . For writers / writing can actually, itn- ;i 

a: / ; pede * thoughtv: Although" oral situations provide their own \ , 5 

? ;t ; : • a^idience and icont^ext >' b&sic writing students must imagine the - y 

y£ > - r i audience needed, orr- " v; 

t-y ° ■g^izeythe; ideas , choose strange words , and "at the same time 

^: ^contend >4 with the mechanics^of .spelling/, punctuation., edited 0 $ 

Vv ; •' grammar and even the physical 'ef fort of handwriting; While 

c,-- ■ ■ vv VVyy-y ^.v-."' ••' '* r -. y •. .. • . , 0 ^ ' -* 

• . .they .are expending a t tte c ntion on low level .skills f they are dis- «■ : 

tracted from their cortmunicative purpose* , . ■> ' 

*• ■ . * > *» - . - » ; ♦» 

a / The dif ferences between writing and . speech ; ^re what make 

• 4 ? writing essential for the higher cognitive functions, such ats 
y ^ ' analysis iand^ synthesis^ Careful analysis and synthesis require v 

g V / precise expression of classifications and relationships » , As » 

y ; ; .^ '; •;• ^ ■• . ' , '.. .v.';.''- • ' . • \ -j ■ . ' 

^ V studehts shape tHeir^ thinking into the precise, form of written 

•■'i.-'".: - >> ' ■'■'.«.*■ \.''-- 4 " r - *■ • ' ■ '■ * 

^♦ sentences and- paragraphs, they sharpen it.- Thus writing can < 

■ •.. ' < * , . ,: ■ . •• ■• :/ .• v\ : . - ■ ■ • ■ ; . ■ . - * ■, * ■-. - . 

■ r & { '''' ■ 'o • • ■ •' ' > : S'/ 1 ' • ». ' ? '- i> ■■.■«■>-■' " i . !• 

'>;Vi;;:.VV;:; . r . ■ ' .v. v ■,;..«..-., . />Q V " . v ■ • ' : : ; 



become a mode of learning , 0 provided the writers are not dis- 
tracted by the mechanics of delivery. Distracted students 
write less / and shorter essays have more mechanical errors 
(Slotnik and Rogers, 1973) . 

To avoid preoccupation with mechanical details, one can 
"defer such concerns to the editing stage. Knowing the certainty 
of later time~ : for editing can free an overloaded mind to attend 
to higher priorities first. This arrangement of the steps in • 
composing is an advantage of the process approach to writing. . 
An editing; step makes a place for error analysis 1 , which gives 
grammar an appropriate role . ■ 

Error analysis considers errors to be a natural/intelligent .... 

■ ■ *» ■ % : • ■. . * ■. * • . "■' 

stage in incomplete learning; the specific errors indicate how 

fir the ' student . has; progressed. - Their pattern is a, clue that r V . 

the £eacher can use to determine 'what 'the student' is ready to 

learn mexti The student ' s own writing also provides the., context , 

•Verror- 

writing n es^ If they catri speak and ; 

read simple English, they 0 know more than enough to begin writing,; 

Ixeglrdiisa i^o^wh'at^they^TO^^sayV believe , or .expect y .Indeed, ,it „ 

. -v ; .-. 777/ .; v 7; . -v : <?' B-:..v -a- 7 '•• -i^w'. V.,- 

is easier to do mindless drills on minute grammatical points • :./: 

; thah to order' thoughts. into : : c paragraphs. 
V - ' . ' ' i : : ' ' . v 

Certainly punctuation ekereises are ea's'ier for" a. teacher to,. grade, 

but^ unless th;e "student applies, -the , point Jof^the exercise directly- 

;: 'tO' ; 'c^rigrinal compbsiiibnV 'the ^.exei-cise- is ' use.l^ss.:';: / " • ■ v;; ; : ; -x;^r *:p 



■ '.a 



^ thing me an s anything if it stands alone. For: meaning/ v 
Item iaust v 'relate - in; some way ' to ^ something else/. *If items - 
are : no etymologioally it- ,-. ic 

relevant; One kiri that between a word and v ^ 

•^atvi in >Ke objective world • * Another relation^ 

ship between the words in a sen- ^L> 

•*- ; •,;«:• •::?^':v- > ::v':^:>:-\-:;-. *': ; . . • . •• • .0.,- ••• ■ v 

tence . v A third typ6 of relationship is between sentences:; it 
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is called the cohesive^ relationship . A cohesive tie is a • 
specif ic form in one 3eiit^nc6 * that relates to a specif ic form 
in ahbther sentence in the Wxt If meaning is in relationships; 
arid; i£ c^ .then Cohesive ties 

are^j^p^ meaning. >It is^ worthwhile to^lool^ |^ 
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related words: that sensible readers expect afterwards, as 

• »*«\* ....... 1 . . •*' • » , 

/j L t; ., heat; and; asmoke after fire w 



/iiK^V- ^Writers. name • . a ■ higher level classif ipatiqn to make a 
• or spategory i s cohes i ve 

subset,-* The 

i^veme ahd specifics' words does more than 

^^kep^j^ a writer must do in 

with details. 



IMl^-^^V h Occasionally writers express their attitudes with a 

demons tr ative pronoun or the article the and 

phi*p^^ • 

f^tf^ ^ question , or idea ; ^: / 

General riou^ without being co- 



mm. 



13 



^esive ; of ifexical cohesion is drawing a 
iine be^een t separate sentences that refer to 

^e i sa^ i ■ 



> Reference Ties 
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and granunatical relationship. For a specific meaning; the 
reader or * listener searches elsewhere , prbbably in the 
previous sentence, but sometimes in a. sentence yet .tp come. 
; V The only pronouns that are cohesive ties are third per-, 
son' pronouns. First and second person pronouns get thexr 
meaning from the context, not froin another sentence. For 
speakers, the meaning of, - you and 1^ is obvious , but writers have 
a more difficult ta^k in 'revealing themselves and in identify- 
ing their intended audience. The \referents for I .and you do 
not change within a piece of writing, but she can mean a baby 
in bne^sehtence^and-Jiei^g:^^ latere — The — 

meaning of third person pronouns is whatever the antecedent is. 

Demons tra-tive ■ pronouns/ like pfersonal pronouns, refe^ to 
items m sentence . In addition, this , that ,, 

these ,^ and those appear also in an adjective position before 

. . .0 • 

nouns. ". 

Iwas bitten by two gigantxc whxte cats. 



V ^ ; Ocasionai XT here , ;\ there ,7 now , and then also point cohesively, 
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Native speakers of English do not need to be taught r to use the- 
r-<indte£init9 article a tib introduce', a subject and the; definite 

article -the to continue the discussion of it. They feel pleased, 
:■: hdweveo:^ learn that they already know a great de^T more about 
.^bd EngHsh had realized. 

A more difficult kind of tie adds a comparison to the origi 
nal reference. More , less / and the comparative forms of adjec- 
tives and adverbs have meaning only in relation ±6 some other 
> & is n0t mentioned, cori« 

"•• - 

• " . : . ''I .. •_■ '-/"•':■■' .' 'j--- ■' . • . ' ' "'■ •'• • •• ' *•' . ••• ' - 

New Super op works faster . ^Faster than 
- • did Superoo or -faster than other bjrands?) 

i Superlatives are iw themselves because! they are 

selfrdef in ;V ,° '" 

« ; i , He heard a noisier cat. (Noisier than 
-v- something else) 

She climbed the hifhest mountain. (In- 

" . " .. " •••• V . " V •; -vV \ . " " ■ • ' ' ' ' 

e tifeperident, not cohesive) 

v To express comparison exactly writers aiso use numbered 

order and specific words likfe same , similar , identical , such , 

alike , ^ else , 

:-v ; --:The. t^st for referents to find in another 

sentence ^he:a^ which the tie refers ^ - 

" In the : closest-^ relationship between sentences >^;-^ 
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- : ^ :, ^xtr.eniel3^1va9ue word fbr ; a nouri phrase, a verb phrase, or a ^ 
whole clause* Omissions are more common in speech, but they 
f occur in cohesive writing also. Answers often omit, parts of 
I the ones t ion . . A word 1 ike so f not , or s yes or no can sub- * 



jgiituteu^^ 

Some people say that the^arket can contzinue^ 4 
c 1 growing; forever. A few of the legislators 

believe so too, but one senator thinks not. 
A verb phrase may lose a word or words, including its object 
and its tense markerv^mbbd, and voice. Often the writer sulp- 



stitutes do. V • 

Do you take this woman to be ypur lawful. . .? 

The extremely vague terms one arid bnes can replace a 
nsrjtfed i^im Some works in a similar 

way 4 Same can replace a count noun/ a nominal iied process, an 



V 



attribute, or- a fact. 



sm-;vvr-\ - , •He/nates>:arx- , :cars. - . 

one^^J^hate 

1 . v lilllliK 



He hates -all cats . He even hates imaginary 



; some v tha t _are ndt worth 




e To test for substitution cohesion* connect the sub- 
j&titute word with *th^ original .expression. To test for 
omissions r draw a care t wher6 the complete .expression could 

• occur? , /". ; '\' ; v-w * - • . * . 

> . Conjunctive Tibs \ ,[ r 

Listeners of ten infer the nature of conjunctive relation- 
ships wi^o^^ A value of Writing, however , 
; is ;^at it; ^ exactly , because the original 



context and communicator are absent. Writing must make ex- 
||0 plicit what speech only implies. Conjunctive ties state; spe- v. 

^f ically;!± the relationship between the ideas of 

p 7 ; j : .-separate' sentences., v\'.:. 

t " , / 1 s Conjuiicti^e;Vties';cem *be grouped according to the type of 

|lt^ "?. ■ • addi- ' 

caut e , consequence, summary , or 
U-/y continuatibni Examples include also > on the other hand, as a 

realty ^ Con junctive expressions can be 

longer than ;a single word? they of ten are prepositional phrases 
; ideally >; they appear near the begx^ o f sentences . They ■ 
^ have adverbial; functions . Sentences of transition ".usual 

tiesK^ 

^iiSternftiv c6hereMe^' ; ^ 
; ;draw};li^ 
roif . the i terns . wi 1 1 be the . . • , 
ibvit the other -fi tern will be a 

fto^ji: - :- , • .'..pr.evxous sentence ... : \. 

IHt ; . • • SSillil ISil • 1 • i 



Sir :, V; ; .. : 





ililiiSillliil 
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S equence of ^ Tenses, 



^ ^ of continuity of ^ tenses make smooth, co- 

make t a shift in their approach; to 
^fop^ change tenses or moods. Erroneous 

shif &i-in ^nsie 5ar ^e^Madersf such-errors^may result from ... 
reyiisi^ students have so .many prob- 

i^s with verbs that it is ^ worthwhile to attend to them as 
frequently as possible. v - . 

' • j ; Parallel Sentence Structure for Coordination 



A pattern of similar > but not necessarily identical, sen- 
Parallel f 

sentences 1 : o£^ 

csame^aw^ 



fe^v';;-;^. temte strtidt^ of meaning . ' 

| , _ sentences often contain several tvpes of cohesive ti 

I as repetitions .of the sa 

: r , . - - ,\ . • ' * . - '."'"*'■. *■■;, 



s&riteh^ 



idea s / have equa 1 - ; ; ; 

-ion-- 1> -^f!-vV 





rather than r epea te d words . The cohesive effect of these ■* 
-methods is well knoWh (Becker, 1965; p*Angelo e , 1975; Christen- \ 
|; ^ ; sen and Christensen^ 1976) . They. often accompany the ties on f 

£? v ^ " V-the first part of the list, which comprises the system that 
fi: -Halliday and 'Hasan publi in 1976 in Cohesion in English , 

f. y » important: reason for adding these last two cohesive features 

- r of k dif fe to Halliday and' Hasan' s author i tat ive H 

** " * list is that students of basic writing often make errors vith 

$k^- :: y. • • "them."",. • •• . ; : :,' :, - 
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^.y^-:-- '; ' : , THE' MECHANICS OF WRITING • 

.»* • » k ^> i ' 

'Adult basic writing students expect to work on the mechanics 

because^ these surface conven- 
tx^s distr^t them from all other considerations, even from the 
, most:^ of the ideas that motivated the 

writihg. Tbacher s face the three-fold problem of (1) holding 
the focus of attention on ideas, where it belongs, while (2) 
maintaining the conventional standards of edited English, and* yet 
(3 ) preventing the conventions from inhibiting thoughtful writihg. 

: The solution to the three- fold, problem has three' clues. \. One 
is to focus first on the purpose for writing: the ideas and con- 
tent/ of course ; are primary . The second clue is to teach writing 
as a repeating process that includes the stages of thinking of V : 
ideas i;p express /^^ Jp them, turning them into words on 

paper , 5 revising ' them. The polishing or • edit- , -\ 

error analysis and correction . The - /.>,• 
can allay some fears . The re- : > 
adult ^students who lack the self- '}■;■§..$, 

1 _.>.?•< * • ■•" ■; '.o ..- 

■ m : ^confj3^npe| 

Thereforeii^he^ 



I » ing stage is the time' for er: 
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and ends with letters and punctuation marks. This approach of 

; course^p^ theory of reading -comprehension . 

^ • . / % V" - ^ ■ ; - ■, r = ■ ; v- , . 

•&^±iS??a^^ started with the;mental 

it shows how to • ■ handle 1 the • . 

. ^:^ ! ;^ '■■■■■<r •••••••• •. v' *.. ,• ■ • ■.' . " . 

\. : :f:^fi;&'\^P^^:- v '^ ''V^ • ' 4?.v rv ,;> ,::;':-.' - 'V' ' ' ' • i • ' : * • ' . ' ." ■ . * "' " 

^ ^ i punctuation that expr es s the mental and. , 

rh[etbticai processes . This approadh can work naturally , but 
^-ne^ds >€oXb because a haphazard approach 

^maySbe • ift^ This approach takes planning i 

?|^|rAdult students'need" : an' adult course , not one designed for 
seventh traders i&s What helped Seventh graders need not .be repeated. 

^^•^r-^;^/^ -'-^ ^ •• "■■ '• -. . '. . .... •;•.,•'<,. '■ 

Ol^er^inatters need a; dif ferent approach. Adults have their own 
: <ex£^ influence their 

©learning ■ V; • ..: - ' v 
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. ASSUMPTIONS AND CONTENT OF A COURSE IN BASIC WRITING 

♦ . . ■ ' ' r 

The rationale for a course in basic writing makes the 
following assuraptions : ? 1 * ' 



i. 



3. 



V 



Rhetorical concepts such as audience, purpose, organization, 
etc. are guides to effective comiriunication. ■ , H 

^etoricaljh. concepts require some mental effort from a writer. 
Rhetorical cdncepts and their- irequired mental processes are 
^e^xpressed in certain characteristic types of expression in 0 
written language J We call gome expressions cohesive ties 
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as they^ relate the content of one sentence to the content of 

another . •' 

•• ' "• .'.7> • " ■ ■ • * . . • ■ ' 

The character^tic expressions follow the standard conventions 

of edited English. V . : 

Basic ; writing os tud^hts heed to be taught whatever , they do 

riot already to (a.) the conventions of 

edit^ Erigiish (b. ) the rhetori^ 

( c . ) ^^th^^t an ^ TS^) the cohesive 
W'W- expressions that relate them. 





8; The specif ic mental processes probably develop naturally 
in a sequence from simple to complex, which only suggests 
; a, practical sequence for teaching them. 
\ ^ improves ideas 

by ^bin^ liack over them , but *f or teaching^purposes it ^ 
includes the complex- steps of (a.) gerier^ating ideas, 
^ them7r{c. ) revising them, " arad -(d.) editing 

them. ? r ';V , \ m " ' " " ""yH r ' , 

l6 . Although writing differs from speaking , if "students in a 

k - ' ; ba clas s can - already speak and read, they can 

: learn^ , expressive, and mechanical 

- ' skills that wr it ihg requires. , 

'Some "of these " are mentioned in "Standards for 

C^Basic Skills W (Tate, 1979) . Others have been 

discussed in detail elsewhere. All of these assumptions ied to 
th£ : 1^xt * An instructor of writing 

wrote it in the second person to ^dult basic writing students . 
The "you" addressed is always the student writers. Their reading 
ievel is not assumed to be much beyond eighth or ninth grade 
levels, although it may be . Neither is it assumed that these J 
particular metbbds and assignments are the only possible ways of • 

>'t other teachers with different strengths, 

personalities, and students will prefer variations. Tying Thinking 
^ : ^x:±t±x^ is merely one possible way of combining and presenting 
mtter ? that<i^ 
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Course Activity 



of .a writing course usually includes ; 
in&odiuc the course, 

ifaxffi This is thp, ideal" time 

^ M or rhetorical purposes 

ot^r^xhgv :It is the time to begin discussing with students 
their self -awareness -arid motivation, reminding them of their _ 
values ^ ; because many- students face the first day with doubts, 
,esit^:fo • Asking students to name 

their majors* gets classmates acquainted and gives each a chance ■ 
to, speak without fear of being wrong* The teacher can respond 
ciDmmenting briefly on the kind of wrijbing done in each line 

Cpm^ students to 
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such if problems and convince each 'student: "The teachers knows , me, 

and will help me." 

because ' 



it " tends; : t^ Description^hcourages" 



perception of details. It : focuses 6n. a subject and thus illus- 
"t£ai^ a . ' sentence ; . • • pi sous s ion , of 



subject roie seeing wise. Teaching pronouns within 




oh ? the sub j ect. Pronouns per form one of 
■wi^tii^ must practice s holding 



v - f ; attention on the sublet. < 



. o' . hava i^bn f aTAiH cH run fnf owl auro j 



n introduction as s ignmen ts „ Students 



^>;^ easily imagiiie how to 



^ 5 conduct! a. : is in 



isxmplel biie witfy a partner. A natural fend friendly way 



|§fe : : V^ students read aloud to the 



iH - class introductions of their partners . 



W'V'.: : '.'."V' - 



Along wxthcompDsition ; assigns studenti 



need drills 



th^^pi^^ d^ a; rhetor ical??^ntfen t of .audience v and purpose . With- 
in; :• '.. ; V' V;; >>;;'-v-^:^ ;V ' : ' 



mm: 



o££;^ writing may be purposele 

tierm^ ; 

J^gaiio^ ; v 

.?dont(ent^ 

and^also: 
plural^' 
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w the object forms with 

/ -short ^ later*. . ^ 

when tlidy show how 
^ a sacrificing an essential 

students who enroll 



:la^^ develop a good sense 



of'siA Ve'rbs are . 

: 1^ Wbw- 
^ve^# a b^ira asks for sentence fragments 

:in/a^iost^ nex ^ Assignment :--puts.. : 't^ei'J ! ' -. 

content of ^ ;> 

v ^v Students can quickly suggest a long ' list o f ways to extend: a 



.descriptive ; sentence. Competing for length makes a good 




. „ ; . ' , • ■ • ■ 
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s£;i>probiem of , where a sentence ends. Now . the students are ready 
f^.m»flf fl r..fhaf.fflaff.tf^ be held resDonsible f 




/ >. With • cori^uhc t ions or relative clauses needs an introduction 

s wmwmm \ w m . wmm^M m . \ ... A 

: } here; but its natural emphasis comes in logical reasoning and 




f in^ like hunting 

sV;. makes a challenging game; Contrasts take 

^xf^&0j^ra^^l howeve r , which students :i 
*f rpm Expires sipns like arid, >- also , too, 



Cloze exercises 
.Worthwhile discussion of • the 



students . Especially 
almost, and 



mm 



mmm 




Tit suratiarize its * 

content. .It is a^ concrete exercise^to introduce the concept 

quoting and paraphrasing 
ahd^ punctuation of 

After students practice summari- 
can become'/ •' a < : ; s ; tudy - .'method for 
^ K textbooks in other courses and a technique for writing their 



.Titling 

, content. It is a concrete exercise 

of summarizing. Related skiaks are 



k \ v -/ : ' ; 




Hili/i 



owiv 
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• Suniito guidance for action'and 



.1 



for further writing^; because they specify a central idea. 
Summarize five- - 

par^r^ -Teachers vho cover it can 

easxly^ work it in along yith^ formal outlining if they 

also may be summaries . I ntro due t ions 
summ^ie 




r eonlbnaifeM&; -••part : ;;df7'si)dlling.: . : :They :cah be treated like 
silent letters when they result from dialect variations. 
•Spelling' - instruction pays of f more when it is based on in- 
dividual lists of misspelled words. Students vary in their 
: spelling needs as they do in vocabulary needs. They will 
feel encouraged, some to realize that their errors run in 
pa^ter^ other 
students -stiir struggle with . Most students: feel more pride 




-hundred word spe lling tes t r - 
Proofreading, revisions, and evaluation run into* one 
another , but they /deserve separate attention . Proofreaders 
can. reco for a specific tone and 

then, naturally, the methods of 'achieving it,,, such as omissions 
and substitution.- Revision can include broad matters; it is 
^i^railyV lop their 
topic better af ter they have onae organized their thoughts-. • 
in revision , they can consider themselves more authoritative 
than before,. They c authorized ' to send. > ■;• v ■ . 

their knowledge to less-informed readers . The natural route 
for written messages is more-informed to less-informed. That 
route holds for technical writing even when the audience is x 
higher^; levels ^ of management, because such readers maintain 
distance %r^6m daU^^ a rou^e, however , , is ther 

reverse o^mbst unnatural school writing, which is written to ; 
: 2 : &^0&:-:^^isnce . ■ In ( School writing the criteria for in- 

cludihg ! a f a^- 'is : the need to convince the instructor of the 
' : wiiM^:sl}uwie6ge: ;bf .:: the; ^ fact, .hot • ' i ts relevance or value 
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To evaluate an idea is literally to state .its value . Basi/c 
writers need som the value of their ideas during 

ievisioh; ^ discussing is not worth. polish- 

what to expand 

airidi ;:^iat^ to condense • i '" , 

% ^ Eyalu^ evaluating *a course • f 

Studient^ A habit of self-evalua- 

; v £iont>w^ continue learning long afteir 

the/ course; i of writing continue 

'/far I ^ypWd^ from the reader . 



By ^Writing $ students develop their points of view and 



become' 



authorities They remember what they have written. Twenty 
year s la ter tiiey may riot even r ecogni ze the outline of a 
cbur^eWtheyi ^ discuss the cpnclusxons of 

the v repor tsr they ; wrote . i .. - V - V 



revision ;needs to be; included, 
sthoughts ; on a topic af ter 



iV;;-->-"«?.f.'^ 



• • •• r r;.\- • V-,;. • • ;.-..i> • v.- 




heur is ti c - ;de vice|^i 
of ^ questions';^ 



'this course should increase 



/ \ reading improvement; the work in'thi: 

I|t8|^ \ ;their^readihg skill , although adequate ■ testing on this 

" : . : . -9* ■ ■ • .' • ■ • •• . 



^inst'^ assume that students 

i^iv^ reading that they absorb everything 

Telling students in 
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t<p;&o£SQ|; 

the Author ass v that a' single method 

Indeed^ one purpose of a / . 



;^|ada^t the given con^nt to the specific 




caref uM^;^plaimed^ sometimes^ 
iancl^^ 




of bb j e^t'iyi^cthat can be / 
• The objectives correspond 
the limits • j£ A^VstudeWt^^who : does, all' 




can > serve for grading purposes K i ) 
can show 0 students their pro-v. 
gress as' they niove through th$ seven major two-unit sections \ "'■•'•■'}• 
||f^ the' following 

p|L v : \of master ^objectives* v • ' / ; . . 

*i / 1. Write a /descriptive paragraph with enough supporting * T detail 

§\ ^ '/» , \ *: \ . ; • . - > "< * v 0 

AV/^^.to^ Use pronouns 

; attention oh something 
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spmeMing is hew or strange to 

details at the end of a base sentence, 
sentences with further information # using tie 
wha^ Separate your sentences 



ffr$?L \ S; properly. Refer repeatedly to your subject; use synonyms 

f&c^^^ ^ ^ use- '• 




ERl< 



■ i ■> ir- 
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Review some assignment that you wrot'J earlier in the . 
^? ( ' ; ^ semester • ; Evaluate its strengths and ^w^^^ . Revise 

tone . Change its length 

the f^feeds 




p-/ . > authorxzed to express ;them£ 

- their image of themselves\Aidin< 



ft$em?el 

Aiding s uch impr cweritent is one : cr i j ^ 
terion for selecting assignments" and material for examples. , 
C ' Some ^material, was written by a^ psychologist specifically for 




EXPERIMENTAL STUDY; QF TYING THINKING TO WRITING 



|S| , _ • EXPE3 

^ Writing was tested to 



,. ... f'vfc'- : 



find out if basic writing students improve the quality of their 



: - -• ' •• : wr x£iria ."' 



writing: wheiv/th^ study, the mental processes , the usage, and the 



^ rhetorical coiiupunicat^ cohesive ties • Two in-/ 



structors (not the author or researcher) taught the control 
grqu^/in;^ they taught the experimental 

^; course, and" the researcher compared the progress of control stu- 

§ * dents with the ;prpgres% pf /experimental students • q 



11^ 



Priests ; axfa^ 

topics in two modes , persuasive and expository. Progress was 



^ " measured iri^ ^b;:w^ arid posttest 

\// ':r writing" s^ples, graded ation^^ holistic 

; . — - - j fhumbw .of types 

e;ssay s ^Fo^k^is ^pur^y 
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